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THE REVOLT IN ART 

Insurgency or the Modern Spirit in Esthetics 

By Gutzon Borglum 



FEW of our words carry so fully their 
own story and definition — insurge. 
To insurge — how it implies with 
overwhelming force the entrance of some- 
thing which challenges whatever is. The 
man in the street hearing the word thinks 
of the wild, free impulses, without cove- 
nant, unpliant, full of reconstruction, 
over-riding order — the definition is cor- 
rect. Insurgency is the entrance of a new 
force. It is natural if it is genuine. It is 
without creed or formula, as it is merciless 
and ruthless — it is heedless and reflects 
little upon its own maturity. It risks all its 
being and insists upon recognition of its 
very waywardness, and it is prepared to 
pay the price established order demands. 

A genius, I have defined as a man 
with a self-starter in him — borrowing the 
phrase from the age of our automotive 
civilization — and recently, while speaking 
with one of our really gifted men of Amer- 
ica on the creative impulse, after having 
made some highly original and unconven- 
tional observations regarding aeronautics, 
he replied, " What you say to me seems to 
be impossible. Still I wish to say, we have 
just glanced at the possibilities of creative 
work and frankly I believe that every- 
thing and all things that men think are 
possible. Man is in himself, in his very 
life, his daily existence, an eternal phe- 
nomenon. Nothing surprises me and I 
never say, *I don't believe/ or that any- 
thing cannot be done, for invariably I find 
any rational thought can be, with the 
right man, realized/' 

Insurgency is the dragon fly; it is the 
airplane; it is the force freeing life. It is 
the releasing or the released soul. It comes 



predestined to find its new way, its sphere 
in the old encircled, path-beaten earth. 
Nor is it idleness, ignorance, inability or 
riot. It is the conscious now and the preg- 
nant tomorrow, and if yesterday will but 
modestly dim its light, we'll get by with- 
out a quarrel. But insurgency and cubism 
and futurism, or the modern movement in 
art, should not be rolled into one wrapper. 
Millet, Rodin were not insurgents, though 
Angelo was. All were modern and up to 
the hour of creation. All were on time, and 
in time, and each wove into their great 
art, the breath and the psychology of 
the hour. 

Angelo entered the arena of Italian 
aesthetics like a wayward soul loosed from 
Heaven, some strange sphere of dema- 
gogues, impatient with the little things 
men and women fingered, and swung into 
Carreia impatient to carve the prophecy 
of his new civilization. 

Millet suffered. This sad, healthy, 
sweet-hearted man hoed, gleaned and 
reaped in the soil with his peasant neigh- 
bors. Angelo wandered with Moses in a 
wilderness eternal, with David fought, 
leaned his forefinger on his set chin and 
thought with 77 Penseroso. Caged in the 
flesh of a simple human, he drew the 
dreams of a reawakening world. The prince 
of insurgents, leader, master of men. 

Rodin, like Millet, felt his way, felt his 
thought, felt the inspiration of the little 
world; he, like a sport, slowly rose out of 
our earth. With Angelo all met somewhere 
between Heaven and earth, and alike yet 
different were great, and being honest in- 
terpreted thought, interpreted the soul, 
and wrote their hour into their work. 
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And now we speculate on what is called 
the "modern movement." A dignified 
phrase, graciously applied to the change 
that is come into aesthetic activities of re- 
cent date. There has been no modern art, 
except that all art is modern at the time 
of its production. There is now no very 
"modern movement," nor has there been, 
nor is there any lead or force in the plastic 
aesthetics which deserves place outside the 
comic cuts of the day, removed from the 
sacred niche where rest the honored mo- 
ments of every age. 

It is natural that inquiry as to the value 
of this brazen activity, or artistic camou- 
flage, should constantly and hourly be 
bandied about; but no serious considera- 
tion can be given to productions that are 
created with intent only to arrest the curi- 
osity of the passerby and which admit of 
no greater claim. A mass of lines crossed 
upon an empty space interests the curious 
only because it is called what a child 
knows it is not— "A Woman Coming 
Down Stairs," was a title applied to noth- 
ing and the lie became notorious. The lie 
succeeded, but what the drawing claimed 
did not exist. Both have perished. Later I 
saw a little coarse nude in plaster, a fat, 
naked little woman. It was commonplace, 
in bad taste, vulgar, mediocre in execu- 
tion. It possessed nothing to deserve a 
second glance. Its author promptly pinned 
a lie to it and the label read, "Draped 
Woman "—I scanned that little figure for 
drapery and in consequence I shall never 
forget it, remembering the deceit. This 
new movement has not added freedom. 
It has joined in and aided, possibly given 
us that admirable term "camouflage." 
It has not suggested a new order. It has 
wallowed in riot — or worse, indirection. It 
has not added color, it has tipped a pot of 
paint in the public's eye and then de- 
manded the Victoria Cross. 

However, there has been a real modern 
movement. It found its first expression in 



what is known as the 1830 school. With a 
little group of men who gathered around 
Millet in the woods we find the first vigor- 
ous return to the study of what is natural 
and real. From the satiated academic in- 
fluences of Paris, where these disciples had 
been grilled and ground in the artificial 
classicism of David and Couture, and the 
Beaux Arts, they isolated themselves in 
the woods near Fontainebleau and made 
their little hamlet the center of aesthetics 
for over a half century. 

Millet in France, with Constable in 
England, were quite the first to take the 
forward step in modern art; trained at the 
Beaux Arts, Millet, the real victor in the 
contest for the Prix de Rome, was set 
aside to wait the turn of a lesser, now for- 
gotten, craftsman. It broke his heart, but 
it awakened his soul, and from being pos- 
sibly the best painter of the nude in Paris 
he became the leader in the modern move- 
ment. He counselled with himself, packed 
his little bag and returned to the land of 
his fathers, to Barbizon, and now Barbi- 
zon linked with his name has found a place 
in the history of the culture of modern 
France. Out of this disappointment he re- 
turned to the soil and from the life about 
him he drew the spirit of his people. His 
"Man with a Hoe" is not a man with a 
hoe. It is Man, Handicapped, battling 
with nature for food, which nature will 
only yield to him through eternal conflict. 
Millet was born of the soil; romantic by 
nature, trained in the classics, he brought 
the essence of aesthetics back to the soil 
and added pure, refined and lofty concept 
to simple living. He added truth to train- 
ing and gave to modern art a vitality and 
a reality it had long lost. 

As compared to his associates, Corot, 
Daubigny and Diaz, Millet stands quite 
alone in the force of his concept, vigor of 
form and of his rendering. In his draw- 
ings — as in the modelling — in his painting, 
his work is monumental, clearly con- 
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ceived, definitely shaped. It is graven as is 
AngeIo's,'and maintains the same eternal 
nobility. His thought is not like that of 
Meunier, but subject and treatment are 
like those of the great Belgian. But both 
men are apostles of what has become 
known as the "modern movement." Mil- 
let's "Man with a Hoe," his "Angelus," 
or any of his complete creations are not 
exceptional because the artist returned to 
nature, to truth. They are exceptional and 
mark a new page in art, or a definite and 
new era, because they see, or they invest 
nature in all its simplicity, in its undevel- 
oped elemental forms, with purity, spon- 
taneity. They add, or they discover, in the 
rude primitive forms psychology and soul, 
and by their art or masterly interpreta- 
tion render in a stroke a great unobserved 
world in sympathetic relation with civ- 
ilization. 

It matters not whether we think of 
Ibsen, Tolstoi or Millet, they have ob- 
served and added and extended by their 
work the field of beauty into the "mean- 
er" world — of beauty that challenges our 
reverence, as it extends our pleasure and 
understanding. The unwholesome, neu- 



rotic though meteoric rise of a Beardsley 
and kindred and lesser lights, often de- 
lightful abilities, are like the colored stars 
that suddenly appear, only to disappear 
as quickly, enchanting, fretful, even won- 
derful in their brief career. But in or- 
dered cremation, in this great deep for- 
ward movement of permanent things they 
count only as a smile or as a tear spent 
by the way and forgotten. 

It then appears the one real and perma- 
nent step that has been taken in our day, 
which can be considered as a permanent 
and influencing factor in art, is the inclu- 
sion of realism, rather its treatment or in- 
terpretation, by men whose vision, whose 
poetic quality ennobles, purifies, yet hold 
to the sad facts of existence, and who 
would at another age have lost their fine 
interpretation in academic standards. Any 
progress or direction that Rodin, Meunier, 
Millet, Monet, Manet or Ibsen have indi- 
cated is essentially not riotous; it is not 
destructive, it is not even free or haphaz- 
ard, but is directed by laws, possibly un- 
realized, which are orderly and as compell- 
ing as those which controlled Phidias and 
Angelo. 



THE UGLY SIDE OF THE CUBIST-FUTURIST-VORTICIST CRAZE 

By Walter Winans 



ARTISTS, as everyone knows, are 
/\ more highly strung than ordinary 
1 1l mortals; they more easily get into 
ecstasies and drop to the depths of de- 
spair. They are much more sensitive, 
and therefore much more easily affected 
by supernormal influences. One can see, 
from many of the world's master-pieces, 
that the sculptor or painter 'saw visions/ 
As a sculptor, sculpture appeals to me 
more than painting. A painting is always 
the same; a piece of sculpture has an in- 
finite number of points of view from which 



it can be seen, and these can be still fur- 
ther varied by the lighting. A sculptor has 
to foresee all this. He does not work to 
the end of being viewed from one fixed 
point; and so it may chance that some 
malicious sprite can play havoc with a 
sculptor's work. It is put up on a pedestal, 
for instance, higher than what the sculp- 
tor worked for; and then from some point 
of view it may look rediculous. Travellers 
may remember how the guide, who has 
taken them to see some world's master- 
piece of sculpture, after letting them fin- 
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ish admiring it, has said "Just come and 
look at it from here ! " and then laughed 
at the disgust on their faces. 

Lately I have found an unexpected de- 
velopment of this unlovely point of view. 

Like all sculptors I detest the cubist, 
futurist and vorticist movements, which 
are simply the crude attempts of people 
who are unable to paint, model or draw a 
straight line, and who are utterly ignorant 
of anatomy. They do things which I, 
when an art-student, would have been 
turned out of the class for doing — things 
at which children even laugh. 

In order to show what nonsense it all is, 
I began to model a statue on these lines; 
but as I worked I felt an evil influence 
coming over me. 

We sculptors work in worship of the 
Beautiful, which is Nature, which is the 
Deity; and in doing so we work in the 
same reverent spirit in which worshippers 
pray and sing in church. These worship- 
pers, however, repeat what is written 
down for them or listen to what the 
preacher says, who further says what he 
is bound to say. They do not worship of 
themselves, spontaneously, but just fol- 
low what they are told like parrots. A 
sculptor, on the other hand, worships by 
constantly seeking new beauties; and all 
Nature is beautiful, if one looks at it with 
an artist's eye. 

What I found myself doing then was 
caricaturing Nature, which is blasphem- 
ing it, just as if a worshipper repeated 
travesties of prayers. I was therefore de- 
liberately forsaking worship, and the con- 
sequence was I at once found my skill de- 
serting me. I could see only hideousness, 
obscenity; and so I gave up the attempt 
to follow the 'new art' in horror and dis- 
gust. 

A doctor has told me that lunatics draw 
exactly like the cubists, futurists and vor- 
ticists. These folk have got so obsessed 



that they cannot see beauty except in in- 
decency and ugliness. 

The ancient Greek master-pieces com- 
pelled worship, because they were exe- 
cuted in a spirit of worship. It is said that 
Praxiteles' 'Jupiter' converted an atheist, 
i.e. one who did not believe in the gods, 
when he simply looked at it. These fu- 
turist sculptures on the contrary would 
turn a believer into an atheist if he began 
to worship them. 

I go into a church and, as long as I lis- 
ten to the music, enjoy the architecture, 
lighted through painted windows, smell 
tbfe incense and silently commune with 
the Deity, I worship; but if anyone hands 
me a prayer-book and I begin to follow the 
words or if I listen to the preacher, all my 
religion vanishes, and I want to argue 
and point out how petty are their ideas of 
the Creator when put into words and 
dogmas. 

In the same way to work at my art is a 
worship, because I/ee/, and do not have to 
put my feelings into words; words are 
capable of so many interpretations. This 
is the reason I do not believe that the 
Deity has ever dictated a single word or 
commandment, or given any dogmatic 
knowledge of His attributes. 

Words only lead to endless controversy, 
and no words can do anything but detract 
from infinite Majesty. The Infinite can 
only be felt, and feebly expressed in art. 
If it is attempted to put the Infinite into 
words, dogmas and explanations, it only 
results in the ridiculous. 

I do not know if other sculptors work 
as I do; but in my case I never make pre- 
liminary sketches either on paper or in 
clay. I think out the whole subject down 
to the minutest details, till I have it en- 
tirely in my mind's eye. 

Then I work, often without models till 
the final stage, working from what I see in 
my mind, from memory, and cannot im- 



EXAMPLES OF POST- IMPRESSION 1ST ART 




WOMAN WITH FAN, BY MARIE LAURENCIN 



Fiori's work suggests the Primitives; 
and Marie Laurencin paints her belief 
that " Ridicule is near the heart " 




NU, BY ERNESTO DE FIORI 




IN THE DANCE , MATISSE SHOWS A DELIGHTFUL RHYTHM AND SWING, AND 
CANNOT BE CLASSED WITH THE EXTREMISTS 
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prove on my original mental picture. This 
mental vision is so vivid that I have had 
brother sculptors say: "How well you 
have studied that; I can see it was mod- 
elled direct from Nature," in cases where 
I have not had Nature before me when 
modelling. 

As I work, I seem to see what I want to 
represent as clearly as if it was actually 
there, in all its details; and when I have 
got it blocked out in the clay, the finishing 
is self-evident to me — simply a bit to be 
removed here, a bit there; no trying what 
is best; it is just like dotting one's i's and 
crossing one's t's. 

In fact it is as if I were putting together 
a jig-saw puzzle. It is not that I have a 
choice; it is the shape decided by Fate 
from long ago. I am merely putting it to- 
gether in the only shape the various 
pieces will fit into properly. Sometimes I 
do a wrong thing of course; but I see at 
once it is wrong, take it to pieces and 
begin again till the pieces all fit in prop- 
erly. With this method of working it is 
evident that when I began the € cubist- 
futurist' statue I was working against 
what I knew I ought to do if I was work- 
ing honestly, doing what I knew I ought 
to do. As soon as I let things go wrong, 
then the feeling of being driven by evil 
influences came upon me. 

The feeling of what I ought to do is so 
strong that whenever I have modelled a 
part which I feel is wrongly done, but 
which I leave, thinking "it. does not really 
matter," I am not able to go on with any- 
thing else; I keep looking at it and finally 
have to put it right. 

Anything which one has handled is 
easier to model afterwards than what one 
has only seen. If you are constantly han- 
dling a thing for years, you can model it 
almost blindfolded; you feel, rather than 
see, its shape. 

Is it not possible that, as we. are all 



parts of the Universal Spirit, if we put our 
minds into modelling, the Universal Spirit 
helps us in copying what He has already 
made? 

The artist tries to imitate Nature, and 
so partially succeeds; the futurist, cubist 
or vorticist tries to improve on Nature, 
and so, like Lucifer, he falls. He rejects 
Nature as not being artistic, or as not 
conforming with his ideas of what should 
be; he thinks he knows what is beautiful 
better than Nature, and therefore he falls 
and fails. 

Something of the same sort happens if 
one tries to make mythical animals, cen- 
taurs, satyrs, harpies, etc. The moment 
you try to blend two separate things in 
Nature you make ugliness, absurdity; the 
muscles will not join with any meaning. 
An angePs wings, springing from the 
shoulder-blades, have no anatomical 
meaning. They are merely ornaments. 
The pectoral muscles cannot work them. 
The only way to fit them on is instead of 
arms, and even then the whole thing is 
ugly, out of balance. 

Nobody can improve on Nature in the 
slightest degree; the least attempt to do 
so spoils the whole composition. Even the 
conventional in the human figure, neces- 
sary from one point of view, detracts from 
its perfect beauty and symmetry, espe- 
cially in painting. Let anyone copy the 
nude model as he or she really is, and com- 
pare it with a copy having the conventional 
omissions and he will see I am right. 

The early Greeks went nearer to Nature 
than a modern artist dare go, and the 
result is that no modern has ever ap- 
proached the ancients. There is a Swedish 
painter who defies Mrs. Grundy, and his 
works have a balance in form and col- 
our no conventional nude cau approach. 
These conventionalisms destroy the bal- 
ance of colour and form, which in Nature 
is perfect. — The Quest. 



